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U.S. Charges Soviets Use 
Poison Weapons 


Soviets Call U.S. Charge 
‘Dir ty Lie 1 __ 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—You 
vomit. Then your skin blisters and 
your gums bleed. Next, your lungs 
collapse and you die painfully, un¬ 
able to breathe. 

That's what can happen if you 
come in contact with even a small 
amount of mycotoxin. a powerful 
poison. The U.S. says that the Soviet 
Union and its allies are using myco¬ 
toxin and other poisons to kill people 
in three Asian countries. More than 
10,000 people, claims the U.S. in a re¬ 
port released March 22, have been 
killed by Soviet chemical weapons 
since 1975 in Afghanistan, Laos, and 
Cambodia. 

The U.S. charge is especially seri¬ 
ous because using poison gas and 
other chemical weapons is against in¬ 
ternational law. (See History, page 
2 .) 

•Dirty UV 

The Soviet Union angrily calls the 
U.S. charge “a dirty lie” But the 
Soviets have made no effort to refute 
the evidence presented in the U.S. re¬ 
port: 

• Afghanistan—Soviet troops in¬ 
vaded this Asian nation (see map) ip 
December 1979. Now there are more 
than 100,000 Soviet troops helping 
the Afghan government fight anti- 
government rebels. The U.S. claims 
that Soviet aircraft spread poisonous 
chemicals, including mycotoxin, over 
rebel villages and strongholds. From 
1979 to the summer of 1981, says the 
U.S. report, more than 3,000 Afghan 
rebels were killed by such poisons. 

• Cambodia—According W the 
U.S. report antigovemment rebels in 
Cambodia have reported numerous 



haw used chemical weapons in Afghanistan --— 


cases of people becoming sick and dy¬ 
ing from “yellow rain”-a yellowish 
mist dropped from Soviet-made 
planes. The U.S. charges that this 

mist is a mycotoxin. 

• Laos-The U.S. report accuses 
the pro-Soviet government in Laos of 
using chemical weapons supplied by 
the Soviets to kill antigovemment 
rebels. The report claims that more 
than 6,000 antigovemment Laotians 
have been killed by such chemicals 
dropped from planes. 

U.S. Evidence 

Much of the evidence cited by the 
U.S. comes from interviews with sur¬ 
vivors of chemical attacks in all 
nations. Some evidence comes from 
doctors who say they’ve treated vic- 


doctors wno say - 
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some from defectors who claim to 
have taken part in chemical attacks. 
In addition, the report says, U.S_ 
scientists have examined samples of 
soil from Laos and Cambodia, which, 
they say, contain unusually high con¬ 
centrations of mycotoxin. 

Despite angry Soviet cries that the 
U.S. is lying, the U.S. is sticking to its 
charge. By exposing Soviet viola¬ 
tions of international law, the U.S. 
hopes that world pressure will force 
the Soviets and their allies to aban¬ 
don the use of chemical weapons. 

“If the world fails to halt this ac¬ 
tivity,” says Walter Stoessei, a U.S, 

State Department official, “it will 

have little chance to prevent its repe¬ 
tition in other lands against other 
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■The tiew York Times 







HISTORY BEHIND THE NEWS 


When 
Poison Gas 


Was a 
Deadly, 

New Weapon 
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Machine guns sputtered. Artillery 
roared. But neither army advanced. 
Both French and German troops at 
Ypres (EE-prs), Belgium, stayed dug 
into their trenches. 

World War I had begun eight 
months earlier, in July 1914. France 
was fighting with the Allies (which 
the U.S. joined in 1917). And Ger¬ 
many was one of the Central Powers. 
Now, in April 1915, both the Allies 
and the Central Powers were looking 

for a way to break through the other’s 
defenses on the Western Front. 

The Western Front included main¬ 
ly Belgium and northern France. The 
fighting troops had dug hundreds of 
miles of trenches and had set up guns 
to protect their positions. But neither 
side had a weapon that could effec¬ 
tively strike at the enemy in the 
trenches. 

The Germans, however, had a plan. 
They thought they might be able to 
overcome the enemy by attacking 
with poison gas. 

Germans Use Chlorine Gas 

The Germans chose chlorine. 


Chlorine gas is heavier than air, so it 
drifts with the wind but stays near the 
ground. It causes suffocation and, if 
concentrated enough, death. 

On April 22, 1915, at Ypres, the 
Germans were ready to try their new 
weapon. The wind was just right— 
blowing toward the enemy. 

German troops along a 3-mile 
front opened cylinders of chlorine 
gas. A yellow-green haze drifted to¬ 
ward the French lines. The chlorine 
surrounded the French troops, kill¬ 
ing many and driving the others out of 
the trenches in retreat. The Ger¬ 
mans, equipped with protective 
masks, advanced unopposed and 
were stopped only by nightfall. 

Allies Develop Poison Gas 

The chlorine gas attack at Ypres j 
stunned the Allies. They quickly de¬ 
vised protective masks for their 
troops. They also began developing 
poison gas of their own. 

The Allies and the Central Powers 
used many different kinds of poison 
gas during the remainder of the war. 
Mustard gas was one of the most ef¬ 


U.S. Marines wearing gas masks fight 
from trenches during World War I. 

fective weapons because gas masks 
arc useless against it. Mustard gas 
penetrates clothing, burning and blis¬ 
tering the skin. By the time the war 
ended in November 1918 with an Al¬ 
lied victory, poison gas had killed or 
injured hundreds of thousands of 
troops on both sides. 

After the war, many countries de¬ 
cided that poison gas was too horri¬ 
ble a weapon to use in war. Many of 
these countries, including the U.S., 
met in Geneva, Switzerland in 1925 to 
discuss the use of poison gas, as well 
as other weapons. 

The result of the conference was 

the Geneva Protocol, which out¬ 
lawed the use of poison gas and 
similar weapons in future wars. (See 
page 1.) The U.S. and most other 
countries have now signed the proto¬ 
col. But many countries keep a supply 
of poison gas and protective suits just 
in case war breaks out and an enemy 
uses poison gas first. 
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Movement To End Nuclear 
Arms Race Grows in U.S. 


But Reagan Says 
Ending Arms Buildup 
Would Be ‘Dangerous’ 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— 1 What is 
“the most crucial issue facing the peo¬ 
ple of the world today”? 

The threat of all-out nuclear war. 

That’s what a group of U.S, 
religious leaders says This group 
and more than a million other Ameri¬ 
cans—including other religious lead¬ 
ers, business executives, women’s 
groups, and children—are trying to 
end that threat. How? By working 
to persuade the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union to stop building nuclear 
weapons. 

These people are not all closely uni¬ 
fied, but many are organizing similar 
activities. They hold discussion groups, 
to teach others about the dangers of 
nuclear war. They hold demonstra¬ 
tions. And they are gaining much sup¬ 
port 

Support Grows in Congress 

On March 10, 139 members of 
Congress officially backed this move¬ 
ment to freeze the buildup of nuclear 
weapons. The)' sponsored a congres¬ 
sional resolution (a formal expres¬ 
sion of opinion) that calls for the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union to “pursue a 


complete hah to the nuclear weapons 
race.” 

What do most Americans think 
about this issue? A recent national 
poll show's that 72 percent of Ameri¬ 
cans favor a U.S.-Soviet agreement 
to stop building nuclear weapons. 
One expert says the poll indicates that 
many people are afraid that the more 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union try to 
equal or overtake each other in nu¬ 
clear strength, the greater the chances 
of nuclear war. 

A further indication of this fear is 
that six states have already passed 
resolutions that call for a freeze on 
the buildup of nuclear arms. Many 
towns and cities in eight other states 
have approved similar resolutions. 

One supporter of an arms freeze 
says the arms race “is like two kids— 
standing up to their knees in a room¬ 
ful of gasoline. One has ten matches; 
the other, eight. Neither kids says 
he will feel safe unless he has more 
matches; yet each has many more 
than he needs to blow up the place.” 
Reagan Criticizes Movement 

President Reagan says he under¬ 
stands the fears that Americans have 
about the arms race and wants to 
stop it in the future. But he says the 
movement to establish a freeze now 
may hurt rather than help the U.S. 


The U.S. and the Soviet Union have 
already planned to hold arms reduc¬ 
tion talks, says Reagan, though the 
two countries have not agreed on a 
starting date. Reagan says the move¬ 
ment to establish a freeze could un¬ 
dermine the U.S. position in these 
talks by making the U.S, appear 
weak. 

Reagan also points out that the 
Soviet Union now has a bigger de¬ 
livery system and missile payload 
than .the U.S. does, (See graph on 
page 8.) And, according to Reagan, 
a freeze on nuclear weapons would 
lock “the U.S. into a position of 
military disadvantage and danger¬ 
ous vulnerability.” 



A nuclear missile 





Children demonstrate their support of a freeze on the buildup of midear arms. 






Is the U.S. Overprotecting 
Endangered Wildlife? 

Congress Must Decide Future of 

The Endangered Species Act_‘ 


WASHINGTON, D.C-—How 
much should the Government protect 
endangered plants and animals? 
Should we limit land development 
and economic growth in some areas 
to save wildlife? These are important 
questions that Congress is debating 
in order to decide whether to extend 
the present federal law protecting 
endangered plants and animals. 


Bald eagle 
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U.S. wildlife protected by the pres¬ 
ent Endangered Species Act includes: 

• 181 animals such as the ivory- 
bilied woodpecker and the black¬ 
footed ferret 

• 58 plants such as the Furbish louse- 

wort (a kind of flower). 

The law, passed in 1973, forbids 
federal agencies to harm such ani¬ 
mals or plants or to damage the 
places where they live. It also for¬ 
bids people to capture, kill, or sell en¬ 
dangered wildlife. 

This law ends October 1,1982. And 
the final version of any new law must 
be decided upon soon by Congress. 


Right now, Congress is hearing argu¬ 
ments from both those who want the 
present law extended and those who 
want it changed. 

Extend the Present Law 

Both the State and the Commerce 
departments want the present law 
renewed for two years without any 
major changes. Officials in these de¬ 
partments base their position partly 
on reports showing that the threat to 
many plants and animals has grown 
more serious since 1973. One such 
report was drawn up in 1980 by the 
Council on Environmental Quality 
and the State Department. This 
report predicts that one-fifth of the 
Earth’s present species of wildlife will 
have died out by the year 2000— 
mainly because of man’s destruction 
of their habitat (place where an 
animal or plant lives naturally.) 

Scientists who support extending 
the law argue that saving endangered 
wildlife is not just an act of kindness. 
Dr. Norman Farnsworth of the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois says that a number 






of endangered plants might have 
great value as medicine for humans. 
Weaken the Law 
Many critics of the present law, 
however, feel it is more important 
in some cases to develop land for 
human use than to protect endan¬ 
gered wildlife. Secretary of the In¬ 
terior James G. Watt, for example, 
wants only a one-year extension of 
the law, with changes after that. He 
feels that the present law is too strict 
because it holds back developers and 
others from using land where endan¬ 
gered wildlife may live. 

Some leaders in the chemical, 
forestry, and other industries support 
Mr. Watt. Jack D. Early, president of 
the National Agricultural Chemi¬ 
cals Association, worries that the cur¬ 
rent law could mean a halt to crop 
spraying in the Middle West and thus 
“close down” agriculture there. 

Which side will he able to convince 

Congress? We’ll find out in just a few 
weeks. 


Whooping cranes 
—protected 
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Whooping crane, fly o,er the Aransas National Wildlife Refuge In Texas. With much 
protection, they are gaining in numbers. 


• U.S. fish & WtIUHIe Service 




WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Cartoon 
News views 

The cartoons on this page depict 
events you’ve read about in recent is¬ 
sues of Current Events. Each car¬ 
toon represents a point of view the 
cartoonist has taken. Look carefully 
at each cartoon. What situation or 
event is depicted in each? 

Once you are sure you understand 
the meaning of each cartoon, decide 
whether or not you agree with the car¬ 
toonist’s point of view. Explain your 
reasons for agreeing or for not agree¬ 
ing. 
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articles from the past. Below is the third of the four articles. It's about 
zeppelins — large, floating airships. The article appeared in the Oct. 20, 
1924, issue ofCE.f Find out why the prediction made at the end ofthe article 
hasn't come true yet.) 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Airship ZR-3, Safe in United States, 
Traveled 5,066 Miles Without a Stop 



The giant dirigible [airship], ZR-3, 
called by her builders “the noblest 
Zeppelin of them all,” arrived safely 
at Lakehurst, N.J., Oct. 15. 

Record Non-Stop Flight 
The beautiful airship made the trip 
from the Zeppelin plant at Friedrich- 
shafen, Germany, where she was 
built, to Lakehurst, without a stop. 
She covered a distance of 5,066 
miles—a world’s record for continu¬ 
ous flight. The trip was made in 81 
hours 17 minutes, an average of more 
than sixty-two miles an hour. 

The ZR-3 carried thirty-two men, 
under the command of Dr. Hugo 
Eckener, president of the Zeppelin 
Company. Four of the men are 
Americans, the others Germans. One 
of the Americans, Captain George 
W. Steele, is to be the commander of 
the ZR-3 after she has been formally 
turned over to the United States 
Government. 

British First To Cross 
The successful trip of the ZR-3 is 
the second non-stop flight across the 
Atlantic by a dirigible. The British 
dirigible R-34 was first to make a 
transatlantic flight. The R-34 flew 
from Scotland to Mineola, Long 
Island, in July, 1919. The trip of more 
than 3,000 miles was made in 108 
hours. The return journey, with more 
favorable weather conditions, was 
made in 79 hours. However, the ZR-3 
is a “peace ship,” built for commer¬ 
cial purposes, while the R-34 was 
built for war uses. The flight of the 
ZR-3 is called “epoch-making” be¬ 
cause it seems to prove that the diri¬ 


gible can be used in a practical way 
for carrying passengers and freight 
for long distances. It also goes a long 
way toward showing that the dirigible 
is more practical than the airplane for 
such purposes. 

Hydrogen and Helium 
One of the drawbacks of the dirigi¬ 
ble in the past has been the danger of 
destruction by the highly inflam¬ 
mable hydrogen gas. Many disasters 
with heavy ioss of life have occurred 
when the hydrogen exploded. Helium 
gas, on the other hand, is non-in¬ 
flammable. The supply, however, is 
limited. The United States is the only 


nation at present that is able to pro¬ 
duce it in sufficient quantities to be 
used in dirigibles and balloons. Even 
here it is expensive. The ZR-3 was in¬ 
flated with hydrogen for her trip 
across the Atlantic but helium will be 
used now that she is the property of 
the United States. When helium can 
be produced in larger quantities, and 
more cheaply, the future of the diri¬ 
gible will be much brighter. 


■Both pho1o» Culw*rPlc(ufes 
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Current Crosswords 


ACROSS 

1. Small particles 
3. Stop 

5. Los Angeles (abbr.) 

6. Ballot 

8. King of beasts 

10. Cain and_ 

11. Mark (abbr.) 

12. Indefinite article 

13. The letter L 

15. A joining of things 

16. in the event that 

18. “All-the Family" 

20. Morning (abbr.) 

22. Bottom 

23. Grand Prix: auto_ 

24. Instrument 

25. Television 

26. Rescue 

27. Argue about 


DOWN 

1. A house of Congress 

2. Less than cokl 

3. Passageway in a 
house 

4. Armored vehicle 

6. Annoy 

7. No longer existing 
3. Prefix meaning all 

14. Capital of Peru 

17. To turn Into ice 
13. Friend 

20. Weapons 

21. Short tor Peter 

22. Explosive device 
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THE AIRPORT 

There are 29 words and terms in this puzzle that 
deal with airports. They read forward, back¬ 
ward, up, down, and diagonally; some overlap. 
Circle each one you find. 


Answers to 
Last Week’s Puzzle 


Question: What makes a watermelon 
so juicy? 

Answer: It’s planted in the spring. 

—Thanks to Jeff Fellner, Belleville, HI. 
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Understanding the News 

The statements below deal with facts in this week's 
CE news stories. Indicate the words that best complete 
each statement by placing A, B, or C in each blank. 

_!. Of the three Asian nations where the Soviets are 

accused of using chemical weapons, the one geograph¬ 
ically closest to the Soviet Union is (A) Afghanistan, 
(B) Laos, (C) Cambodia. 

_2. One kind of evidence not presented in the U.S. re¬ 
port on Soviet use of chemical weapons was (A) testi¬ 
mony by victims of chemical warfare, (B) captured con¬ 
tainers of poison, (C) soil samples taken from areas 
where poison weapons may have been used. 

_3. The country that first developed and used 

chlorine gas as a wartime weapon was (A) the U.S., 

(B) France, (C) Germany. 

_4. According to a recent poll, most Americans favor 

a U.S.-Soviet agreement to (A) limit the size of nuclear 
weapons, (B) share nuclear weapons, (C) stop building 
nuclear weapons. 

_5. The U.S. and the Soviet Union have agreed to 

hold talks on (A) a nuclear ban, (B) arms reduction, 

(C) military bases on other planets. 

_6. The Endangered Species Act forbids direct harm 

to threatened wildlife as well as to their (A) prey, (B) habi¬ 
tats, (C) protectors. 

_7. The Reagan Administration position on the En¬ 
dangered Species Act is that it should be (A) renewed 
for at least a year, (B) greatly strengthened, (C) allowed 
to die. _ 

Reading News Graphs _ 

How do the U.S. and the Soviet Union compare in the 
strength of their nuclear weaponry? The answer depends 
partly on the method of measurement you use. The graph 
at right offers three comparisons of nuclear strength. 

First is the number of warheads. Second is the number 
of delivery systems including bombers, missiles launched 
from land, and missiles lauched from submarines. Third is 
the total payload in millions of pounds. 

Study the graph, and answer the following questions by 
placing A, B. or C in the blanks. 

___ 19. In which of the following nuclear categories 
does the U.S. hold a lead*? (A) Warheads, (B) Delivery 
Systems, (C) Missile Payload 

_20. In which of the following nuclear categories 

does the Soviet Union hold a greater lead? (A) Warheads, 
(B) Delivery Systems, (C) Missile Payload 


Words in the News 


Below is a list of words from this week's CE stories. 
Put the letter of the correct definition in each blank. 


8. crucial 

A. 

show by picture 

9. vulnerable 

B. 

for the purpose of business 

10. extend 

C. 

open to attack 

11. habitat 

D. 

noninflammable gas 

12. depict 

E. 

formal statement of opinion 

13. dirigible 

F. 

very important 

14. commercial 

G. 

poison 

15. helium 

H. 

enough 

16. toxin 

I. 

continue 

17. sufficient 

J. 

airship 

18. resolution 

K. 

home of animal 


Newshunt 

Here's a question for extra credit: 

The wreck of what airship, in what year, put an end 
to regular passenger flights of airships? 

Last week’s answer: Flag with skull and crossbones; 

pirates. 



■XEP g»aph by Bob McDonsKS 






